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the  new  French  war  in  1793,  the  pas- 
sionate desire  to  justify  England's  past 
and  her  present  course,  made  men 
very  impatient  of  Godwin's  imperturb- 
able criticism.  Thi&Was  no  time,  they 
thought,  for  reform. 

Wordsworth,  one  of  the  first,  as  he 
was  the  greatest,  of  its  converts,  ad- 
hered to  the  Godwinian  system  for 
about  six  years.  He  met  the  passion  of 
the  hour  with  his  own  deep  inward  pas- 
sion. He  conquered  partiality  for  his 
country  with  love  of  mankind.  He  re- 
buked, with  a  reasoned  hatred  of  war, 
the  elemental  instincts  of  a  people  in 

W 


arms.  His  tenacious  and  inwardly  ener- 
getic nature  remained  rooted  in  this 
pure  soil  until  the  hardy  blossoms  of 
his  poetry  were  about  to  break  into 
immortal  bloom.  A  pure  so;l  it  was, 
but  perhaps  a  little  dry.  W6rdsworth 
detached  himself  from  it,  slowly  and 
with  compunction.  His  conduct  was 
not  apostasy  from  generous  and  true 
principles,  but  their  inclusion  in  a 
wider  sweep,  which  embraced  not  only 
the  future  but  the  present,  not  only 
the  demands  of  political  justice,  but 
the  bounty  of  nature  and  the  glory 
of  life. 
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This  is  a  true  story  set  down  plainly 
as  I  have  heard  it  told  by  those  who 
knew  Barbara  Lovell's  history.  Names 
I  have  changed,  but  not  essentials. 
The  bare  facts  are  worth  recording  for 
those  who  would  understand  the  deeper 
traits  of  New  England  character.  One 
deep  regret  pervades  me  as  I  write. 
Barbara's  story,  coming  too  late  to  be 
told  by  Hawthorne,  has  missed  its  in- 
terpreter. His  penetrative  imagina- 
tion, so  sympathetic  to  the  rigid  trage- 
dies of  the  New  England  temperament, 
might  shadow  forth  for  us,  in  that  dark 
way  of  his,  the  still  emotions  of  those 
locked  hearts;  that  inexorable  mother's 
unmaternal  hardness;  that  wife's  de- 
sperate decision;  the  silence  of  those 
sons.   Only  Hawthorne  would  know 


what  Weatherby  said  to  Barbara  on 
those  brief  daily  visits  of  his;  only 
Hawthorne  would  know  Barbara's 
thoughts  through  all  those  long  se- 
cluded years,  —  and  he  would  only  tell 
the  half.  Failing  him,  we  have  lost  the 
key. 

I 

I  WAS  spending  a  week  at  a  small 
village  on  the  Maine  coast,  with  my 
dog  and  gun,  and,  as  usual,  it  was  Aunt 
Deborah  Smith  who  made  me  welcome 
in  the  little  white  house  standing  snug- 
ly alongside  the  friendly  village  street. 
The  second  day  of  my  visit  was  clear 
and  cold.  The  wind  had  drawn  freshly 
in  from  the  harbor  all  through  the 
autumn  afternoon,  and  it  was  with  a 
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was  one  of  the  last  of  the  philosophers 
of  the  Enlightenment  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  And  his  method,  as  regards 
the  use  of  history,  is  precisely  the 
method  of  that  whole  great  movement. 

A  peculiarity  of  his  own,  however,  is 
that  he  relies  altogether  upon  his  in- 
dividual judgment,  and  not  at  all  upon 
the  collective  judgment  of  his  fellow 
men,  which  he  mistrusts  because  it 
has  been  institutionally  organized  and 
thus  clogged  with  the  weight  of  selfish 
advantages.  And  even  in  his  own  case, 
he  trusts,  or  professes  to  trust,  only  his 
perceptive  and  logical  powers,  and  not 
at  all  his  affections.  He  has,  however, 
by  no  means  succeeded  in  shutting  out  > 
every  emotional  influence.    To  take 
him  at  his  word  in  this  respect  is  ta^ao 
him  an  injustice.    His  principle^  are 
not  cold-drawn.  There  is  no  fire  more 
intense  than  the  flame  of  pure  intelli- 
gence. It  is  not  conceivable  that,  with- 
out the  tremor  of  inward  burhing,  a  man 
possessed,  as  Godwin  was,  with  a  sense 
of  responsibility  could  write:  'The  doc- 
trine of  the  injustice  of  accumulated 
property  has  been  the  foundation  of 
all  religious  morality.'  The  philosophy 
of  the  Enlightenment  may  well  have 
been  too  difficult,  too  sheer,  for  minds 
accustomed  to  beaten  tracks  in  the 
broad  vales  of  though^  but  it  was  not 
wanting  in  emotional  splendor.  Right 
or  wrong,  the  man  who  could  affirm 
that  'there  must  in  the  nature  of 
things  be  one  best  form  of  government,' 
because  'the  points  in  which  human 
beings  resemble  are  infinitely  more 
considerable  than  those  in  which  they 
diff'er,'  was  moved  by  a  deep  moral 
feeling,  as  well  as  by  the  perception 
of  truths  from  which  most  men  shrink. 

There  was  an  appeal  to  high-souled 
youth  in  his  apparently  quiet  state- 
ment: '  It  is  in  the  nature  of  things  im- 
possible that  the  man  who  has  deter- 
mined with  himself  never  to  utter  the 
truths  he  knows,  should  be  an  intrepid 


and  indefatigable  thinker.  The  link 
that  binds  together  the  inward  and  the 
outward  man  is  indissoluble;  and  he 
that  is  not  bold  in  speech  will  never  be 
ardent  and  unprejudiced  in  inquiry.' 
The  voice  of  Burke  pleading  for  re- 
verence for  the  past  utters  no  call  more 
eloquent  and  none  so  inspiring.  Ger- 
man idealism,  to  be  introduced  into 
England  presently  by  Coleridge,  will 
instill  a  loftier  ambition,  but  none  so 
sane.  /  Romanticism,  more  alluring  to 
the  ^rtist,  will  lack  something  of  this 
mo/al  dignity.  Not  till  Emerson  comes, 
aiafa  after  him  the  new  leaders  of  scien- 
/Ufic  research,  will  that  clear  tone  be 
heard  again. 

Godwinism  soon  fell  into  deep  and 
undeserved  disrepute.  This  was  not  due 
wholly  to  its  peculiar  features,  some  of 
which  were  beyond  the  comprehension 
of  pragmatical  minds,  and  others  ob- 
jectionable on  the  very  grounds  of 
genera!  utility  to  which  Godwin  sought 
to  refer  his  thinking.  It  was  due  chiefly 
to  the  inherent  unattractiveness  of  the 
whole  philosophy  of  the  Enlighten- 
ment, and  to  the  inauspicious  char- 
acter of  the  times.  Pure  rationalism 
can,  perhaps,  never  be  expected  to  win 
the  favor  of  more  than  a  small  minor- 
ity, even  among  reflective  men.  Its 
voice  is  in  no  age  altogether  silent,  but 
the  echoes  nearly /always  come  back 
mingled  with  alieti  notes,  the  note  of 
classicism,  the ^ote  of  transcendental- 
ism, the  note'of  romanticism. 

That  Godwin's  system  did,  through 
Bentham  and  Mill,  for  a  while  at  all 
events,  and  in  a  limited  degree,  faire 
6cole,  is  indeed  remarkable.  The  age, 
rnoreover,  was  not  propitious.  The  pas- 
sion of  patriotism,  lately  starved  by 
the  disapproval  with  which  thought- 
ful Englishmen  viewed  the  conduct  of 
their  government  before  and  during 
the  American  war  and  throughout  the 
period  of  state  trials  between  its  disas- 
trous conclusion  and  the  opening  of 
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comfortable  sense  of  a  day  well  spent 
that,  with  my  gun  under  my  arm  and 
my  dog  at  heel,  I  turned  homeward  at 
sun-down. 

Several  miles  lay  between  me  and 
the  village  by  the  route  that  I  had 
taken  in  the  morning,  but  a  trail 
which  skirted  a  long  arm  of  the  sea 
promised  a  shorter  road  home.  This  I 
followed  for  half  a  mile,  until  a  little 
stream  barred  my  progress,  and  would 
have  forced  me  to  turn  back,  had  not 
an  obliging  oysterman  answered  my 
hail,  and  presently  ferried  my  dog  and 
me  safely  across.  The  path  to  the 
right,  he  said,  passed  a  small  farm- 
house in  a  near-by  pasture  and  would 
lead  me  straight  to  my  destination. 

I  thanked  him  and  was  just  start- 
ing on  my  way,  when,  in  front  of 
the  house  which  the  man  had  men- 
tioned, I  noticed  an  old  stone  well. 
Perched  upon  its  curb  was  a  wooden 
bucket  which  reminded  me  how  long  it 
was  since  I  had  had  a  drink.  Now,  as 
every  one  knows,  the  only  pleasure  in 
drinking  from  a  bucket  comes  from  the 
flavor  of  the  moss  upon  its  rim.  But 
this  was  a  new  bucket,  so  I  decided  to 
go  to  the  house  and  ask  for  a  tumbler. 

It  was  past  six,  and,  thinking  that 
the  family  would  be  at  supper,  I 
knocked  at  the  back  door.  There  was 
a  step  within;  I  heard  the  rustle  of  a 
woman's  dress  as  she  came,  I  supposed, 
to  open  the  door.  Then  the  sound  grew 
fainter,  and  in  a  moment  it  ceased 
altogether.  I  knocked  again.  There 
was  no  response.  I  tried  to  lift  the 
latch,  but  the  door  was  locked.  In 
some  surprise  I  stepped  back,  and  for 
the  first  time  looked  carefully  at  the 
house.  Every  window,  every  shutter 
was  closed,  and  the  curtains  were  all 
drawn.  The  house  looked  dead,  and 
the  unnatural  silence  gave  me  a  dis- 
agreeable feeling. 

My  desire  for  a  drink  vanished,  and 
I  was  glad  to  have  my  trusty  pointer 


at  my  heels  as  I  trudged  on  to  Aunt 
Deborah's.  Before  her  cosy  fire,  the 
uncanny  impression  of  the  lonely  house 
melted  speedily  away,  and  in  the  week 
that  followed,  the  little  incident  never 
crossed  my  mind. 

It  was  a  year  later  that  I  thought  of 
it  again.  Once  more  I  was  at  Aunt 
Deborah's.  Seated  in  my  little  room 
under  the  eaves,  I  was  busily  swabbing 
out  my  gun  when,  through  the  window, 
I  caught  sight  of  Miss  Jane  Ridgway, 
who  lived  over  the  way,  scurrying 
across  the  road.  She  knocked  hurried- 
ly, and  then  I  heard  her  high  voice  say- 
ing eagerly  to  Aunt  Deborah,  who  was 
rocking  in  the  south  window  of  the 
parlor,  'Well,  I  wonder  what  Steve 
will  do  about  Barbara  now.' 

The  last  stains  were  ofi"  my  barrels, 
and  as  I  was  not  averse  to  hearing  a 
village  yarn,  I  descended  the  stairs  and 
asked  Miss  Jane  what  she  meant. 

'You  don't  mean  to  say  you  don't 
know  about  Steve  and  Barbara!'  ex- 
claimed Miss  Jane;  and,  on  my  remind- 
ing her  that  it  was  but  once  a  year  I 
came  to  Aunt  Deborah,  she  told  me  the 
story  which  I  here  set  down. 

None  but  a  sailor  race,  I  think,  could 
yield  such  a  history;  none  but  a  race 
which,  with  courage  to  fight  but  with- 
out the  faith  of  hope,  had  struggled  for 
centuries  against  unconquerable  condi- 
tions, expecting  nothing,  enduring  all 
things. 

Thirty  years  before,  there  had  lived 
in  the  village  a  girl  of  nineteen,  blessed 
with  a  beauty  so  rare  that  it  still  re- 
mains a  tradition  throughout  the  dis- 
trict. 'Beautiful  as  Barbara  Lovell'  is 
to  this  day  an  expression  of  admira- 
tion. She  was  the  daughter  of  a  sea- 
captain  who  had  died  at  sea  almost 
within  sight  of  home,  when  his  vessel 
was  wrecked  on  one  of  the  treacherous 
reefs  of  that  coast.  She  lived  with  a 
half-witted  sister,  and  with  her  mother, 
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who  was  still  in  early  middle  life.  Bar- 
bara had  had  a  better  education  than 
most  of  her  village  companions.  She 
had  attended  an  excellent  Quaker 
school  at  Providence,  and  she  had  trav- 
eled to  Boston,  New  York,  and  even  to 
Philadelphia,  —  a  range  of  experience 
beyond  the  reach  of  her  contempor- 
aries among  the  girls  of  the  village. 
And  yet,  in  spite  of  her  advantages,  and 
although  every  young  man  in  Wells- 
port  was  head  over  heels  in  love  with 
her,  the  women  of  the  village  had  no- 
thing but  good  to  say  of  Barbara. 

At  this  time  there  was  living  in  the 
village  a  man  named  Stephen  Weather- 
by,  whose  name  was  beginning  to  reach 
the  larger  towns  of  the  coast  on  ac- 
count of  the  speed  and  sea-worthy 
qualities  of  the  boats  which  he  designed 
and  built.  Of  the  young  men  of  Wells- 
port  he  was  by  far  the  most  notable 
figure.  He  still  lived  there,  and  I  had 
often  sailed  with  him,  and  had  been 
much  impressed  by  his  appearance  and 
personality.  Weatherby  was  built  on  a 
big  scale,  with  a  great  head  and  bold 
features.  When  first  I  met  him,  his 
thick  hair  and  beard  were  nearly  white, 
but  in  those  days  he  was  in  the  middle 
thirties  and  his  hair  was  of  that  pale 
yellow  which  we  associate  with  the 
Norse  Vikings.  I  can  well  recall  his 
eyes.  They  had  in  them  that  direct 
and  level  look  characteristic  of  a  man 
born  to  command,  and  if  I  were  aboard 
his  boat,  I  should  never  think  of  a  con- 
tingency with  which  he  could  not  cope. 

In  a  worldly  way,  Captain  Weather- 
by  had  prospered.  His  orders  for  boats 
grew  with  his  reputation,  and  his  bank 
account  grew  with  both.  Surplus  funds 
of  his  had  found  an  outlet  in  the  pur- 
chase of  several  cottages  intended  for 
sale  at  a  large  profit  to  the  strangers 
who  were  beginning  to  flock  annually 
to  the  seashore.  In  one  of  these  invest- 
ments Weatherby  placed  especial  con- 
fidence: a  five-acre  lot  with  a  farm- 


house on  it  and  the  well  where  I  had 
stopped  to  get  a  drink. 

In  other  ways,  however,  things  had 
not  gone  well  with  Stephen  Weatherby. 
Some  fourteen  years  before  our  story 
opens,  he  had  married,  and  his  sons 
were  now  eleven  and  thirteen  years  old. 
But  with  his  wife  Weatherby  lived  as 
a  stranger.  She  cooked  his  meals  and 
made  his  house  tidy,  but  in  the  even- 
ing, when  she  sat  knitting  and  rock- 
ing interminably,  her  husband  would 
read  his  paper  and  smoke  his  pipe,  and 
no  needless  word  would  pass  between 
them.  There  is  nothing  in  the  evidence 
to  show  that  W^eatherby  was  either  an 
irascible  or  a  capricious  man,  but  as 
every  man  and  woman  in  the  village 
knew,  he  had  never  been  able  to  for- 
give a  deception  practiced  upon  him 
by  the  woman  he  had  made  his  wife, 
and  by  her  parents:  for  Julia  Weather- 
by was  blind. 

In  the  days  of  her  marriage  blind- 
ness was  inevitable.  She  knew  it  and 
her  parents  knew  it,  and  together 
they  conspired  to  withhold  the  know- 
ledge from  Stephen  Weatherby  until 
those  two  were  married  and  a  life's 
provision  had  been  made  for  Julia.  A 
year  or  two  after  that  life's  provision 
had  been  made,  Captain  Weatherby 
found  that  he  had  been  given  a  burden, 
and  not  a  helpmate.  From  the  hour  of 
that  discovery,  though  the  husband 
and  wife  dwelt  in  one  house,  they  were 
as  far  apart  as  though  they  lived  in 
different  countries.  Each  tolerated  the 
other's  presence;  that  was  all. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  was 
not  unnatural  that  Weatherby  should 
not  spend  all  his  evenings  in  the  silent 
parlor  of  his  own  house.  People  knew 
that  he  was  a  frequent  visitor  at  Mrs. 
Lovell's,  but  apparently  it  occurred  to 
none  of  the  village  gossips  that  his  calls 
there  were  on  account  of  Mrs.  Lovell's 
daughter.  Barbara  herself,  who  was 
entirely  indifi"erent  to  the  attentions 
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of  her  numerous  suitors,  found  in 
Stephen  Weatherby  a  man  wholly  un- 
like his  mates.  He  alone  seemed  to 
influence  her,  and  to  his  words  alone 
she  listened  intently.  It  seems,  how- 
ever, that  the  widowed  mother  was 
aware  of  the  danger  of  such  a  relation- 
ship, and  occasionally  in  her  talks 
with  Barbara  she  is  said  to  have  made 
veiled  references  to  the  subject.  But 
this  part  of  the  story  is  obscure  and 
rests  on  uncertain  testimony.  What  is 
certain  is  that  whatever  passed  be- 
tween the  two  led  to  no  change  in 
Barbara's  attitude.  She  saw  continu- 
ally more  of  Stephen,  and  took  increas- 
ing pleasure  in  his  society. 

This  was  the  state  of  things  when 
the  time  for  picking  cranberries  came 
round  again.  The  harvesting  of  the 
cranberry  crop  is  an  event  in  that  part 
of  the  country,  and  the  pickers  cele- 
brate it  by  an  'Entertainment,'  where 
all  the  young  people  assemble  in  the 
Town  Hall  to  dance  and  play  at  lor- 
feits  and  kissing  games  and  to  eat  a 
superabundance  of  ice-cream  and  cake. 
This  year  the  whole  village  turned  out 
in  honor  of  the  event,  and  even  Captain 
Weatherby,  whose  temperament  did 
not  lend  itself  to  promiscuous  sociabil- 
ity, joined  the  throng  and  all  the  even- 
ing through  stood  in  a  corner  of  the 
hall  chatting  with  one  and  another  of 
his  neighbors. 

As  for  Barbara,  she  was  the  spirit  of 
the  dance.  Wherever  she  was,  there  the 
young  men  pressed  thickest.  No  one 
in  the  hall  laughed  more  light-hearted- 
ly than  she.  For  months  afterward  peo- 
ple searched  their  minds  to  recall  the 
smallest  incidents  of  that  evening,  but 
no  one  could  remember  a  single  glance 
of  hers  cast  toward  Stephen  Weath- 
erby. Certainly  the  two  exchanged 
no  words  until  the  clock  over  the  door 
struck  eleven.  Barbara  was  exacting 
forfeits  from  half  a  dozen  youths,  and 
one  tall  young  man,  in  an  agony  of  shy- 


ness, was  attempting  to  redeem  a  red 
silk  handkerchief  by  obeying  her  com- 
mands, when  Weatherby  walked  across 
the  hall  and  joined  the  group,  saying, 
'Shall  I  see  you  home,  Barbara?' 

Barbara  looked  up,  smiled  in  assent, 
ran  into  the  dressing-room,  and  pre- 
sently appeared  with  a '  nubia '  wrapped 
about  her  lovely  head.  'Good-night!' 
she  cried,  smiling  and  waving  her  hand 
as  she  passed  through  the  chattering 
crowd.  At  the  door,  she  turned  for  an 
instant,  a  picture  of  happy  loveliness 
which  no  one  who  saw  it  forgot.  Bar- 
bara was  not  seen  again  for  thirty 
years. 

II 

It  was  the  second  day  after  the 
'Entertainment'  that  Jane  Ridgway, 
who  was  in  those  days  a  close  friend  of 
Barbara,  went  to  Mrs.  Lovell's  house 
to  ask  for  help  in  matching  some  silks 
which  she  wanted  for  a  bit  of  needle- 
work. She  knocked  at  the  door  and 
Mrs.  Lovell  opened  it  with  a  face  so' 
grave  that  the  visitor  caught  her 
breath  involuntarily. 

'Jane,'  said  Mrs.  Lovell,  speaking 
evenly  and  slowly,  'Barbara  has  gone 
away  and  she  will  not  come  back  again. 
Tell  this  to  everybody  who  asks  about 
her.  And,  Jane,  if  you  want  to  save  me 
great  distress  and  trouble,  you  will  say, 
too,  that  never  as  long  as  I  live  shall  I 
say  another  word  about  this.' 

Mrs.  Lovell  closed  the  door  abruptly 
and  Jane,  in  bewilderment  and  sorrow, 
sat  down  on  the  steps  and  sobbed  as  if 
her  heart  were  breaking.  It  was  half 
an  hour  before  she  could  gather  her- 
self together  to  repeat  to  the  neighbors 
the  news  which  swept  like  wild-fire 
through  the  village. 

That  very  evening  Stephen  Weath- 
erby came  home  from  his  shop  as  usual, 
and  after  washing  for  supper  took  up 
a  copy  of  the  local  Eagle,  and  drawing 
his  chair  to  the  window,  sat  down  to 
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read.  His  wife  moved  to  and  fro  about 
the  stove,  with  her  blank  eyes  fixed 
on  the  sizzHng  bacon.  Presently  she 
turned  toward  the  window. 

'Well,  I  wonder  what  folks  'II  be 
a-sayin'  next,'  said  she  in  her  flat  voice. 

'What  are  they  saying  now?'  asked 
Weatherby,  still  looking  at  his  paper. 

'Well,  they're  a-sayin'  as  how  you 
got  Barbara  Lovell  shut  up  in  the  five- 
acre-lot  house.' 

Stephen  Weatherby  laid  his  paper 
on  the  table.  When  he  spoke,  there 
was  no  touch  of  anger  or  acrimony  in 
his  voice,  though  his  words  came  with 
slow  emphasis. 

'  For  once  there  is  something  right  in 
what  they  say.  Barbara  is  in  the  five- 
acre-lot  house.  But  when  they  say  she 
is  shut  up  there,  they  lie.  There  is 
nothing  to  hinder  her  from  walking 
out  if  she  wants  to.  She  is  there, 
though,  right  enough.' 

Julia  Weatherby  stood  rigid,  staring 
as  though  she  could  see  the  deep- 
drawn  lines  on  her  husband's  face. 
After  a  moment,  Stephen  went  on :  — 

'Julia,  there'll  only  be  one  talk  be- 
tween us  two  about  this  matter,  and 
that  is  here  and  now.  There  are  just 
two  things  you  can  do.  Either  you  will 
go  to  law  and  will  take  what  the  law 
gives  you  and  no  more,  and  I  will  take 
what  is  left  and  go  over  there  to  live 
with  Barbara  in  the  five-acre-lot  house; 
or  else  you  will  hold  your  peace  about 
it'  and  we  will  stay  as  we  are.  Don't 
speak  now.  Think  it  over  and  let  me 
know  in  the  morning  what  you  decide. 
I  am  going  back  to  the  shop  to  finish 
up  a  piece  of  work.  We  '11  put  supper 
off  for  an  hour.' 

Then  he  got  up  and  went  out. 

All  that  night  Julia  lay  with  her 
blind  eyes  wide  open.  In  the  morning 
her  decision  was  made.  She  would  re- 
main with  Weatherby.  How  could  she 
do  otherwise?  Her  parents  were  dead. 
She  had  no  friends.  How  could  she 


learn  to  feel  her  way  about  another 
kitchen  or  sit  in  some  unaccustomed 
corner  which  she  could  never  picture  to 
herself.  So  she  went  on  living  in  the 
house  where  she  had  lived  before.  Not 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  away  stood  that 
other  house,  long  tenantless;  but  now, 
if  her  pale  eyes  could  have  seen  it,  a 
thread  of  smoke  rose  daily  from  the 
chimney. 

The  routine  of  life  began  again. 
Every  morning,  as  usual,  Stephen 
Weatherby  went  to  his  shop,  and  all 
day  long  his  wife  could  hear  his  ham- 
mer and  saw  as  he  worked  with  his  men, 
fashioning  the  tidiest  boats  to  be  found 
on  the  New  England  coast.  But  no 
day  passed  that  Weatherby  did  not  go 
to  the  house  in  the  five-acre  lot.  Daily 
he  drew  the  water  from  the  well;  daily 
he  cut  the  wood  and  brought  in  a 
basket  of  provisions.  Sometimes,  after 
a  trip  to  Portland,  he  would  bring  back 
with  him  a  few  yards  of  cloth,  needles, 
thread,  or  articles  of  women's  dress. 
These,  too,  he  would  leave  at  the  small 
white  house.  But  regular  as  his  visits 
were,  they  were  always  short.  It  was 
rarely  more  than  a  few  minutes  after 
the  old  green  door  had  shut  behind 
him  that  it  opened  again  to  let  him  out. 

Of  the  solitary  tenant  of  the  house 
no  one  saw  anything.  Occasionally  a 
passer-by  would  hear  the  sound  of  a 
chair  as  it  scraped  along  the  floor,  or  the 
stove-lid  as  it  was  dropped  back  into 
place.  Some  said  they  heard,  as  I  did, 
the  rustle  of  a  woman's  skirt.  Some- 
times a  curious  neighbor  would  catch 
sight  of  a  shadow  falling  athwart  a 
drawn  shade.  A  thousand  signs  bore 
testimony  to  a  human  presence,  but  of 
the  woman  herself  there  was  known  or 
seen  absolutely  nothing. 

In  the  week  following  Barbara's 
disappearance,  the  first  shock  of  village 
bewilderment  was  followed  by  boister- 
ous indignation.  Men  sat  round  the 
village  store  and  talked  of  tar  and 
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feathers  and  of  running  the  kidnapper 
out  of  town.  I  have  heard,  too,  that  a 
deputation  of  villagers  actually  waited 
on  Weatherby;  but  to  that  story  there 
is  no  sequel,  for,  if  the  interview  ever 
took  place,  it  was  short  and  useless. 
Captain  Weatherby  was  no  man  to 
take  liberties  with. 

Time  went  on.  Weatherby  kept  at 
his  work  and  prospered.  His  wife 
cooked  his  meals,  darned  his  stockings, 
and  rocked  herself  to  sleep  when  her 
work  was  done.  The  children  grew  up 
in  their  father's  wprk-shop  and  learned 
from  him  to  know  the  'feel'  of  a  good 
model  and  to  keep  alive  the  tradition 
of  his  boats.  The  story  of  Barbara 
Lovell  was  no  longer  discussed.  Like 
the  other  facts  of  Wellsport  existence, 
it  was  taken  for  granted  —  a  part  of 
the  setting  of  their  narrow  stage.  So 
passed  twenty-five  years. 

Such  was  the  story  Miss  Jane  Ridg- 
way  told  me  that  afternoon  in  Aunt 
Deborah's  parlor.    The  exclamation 
which  had  first  caught  my  attention, 
'I  wonder  what  Weatherby  will  do 
about  Barbara  now,'  opened  a  new 
chapter  in  the  tragedy.   That  very 
morning,  scarcely  an  hour  before,  Julia 
Weatherby  had  been  moving  about  her 
kitchen,  cooking  as  usual  the  mid-day 
meal.  Just  how  it  happened  no  one 
ever  knew;  but  in  some  way,  probably 
as  she  bent  forward  fumbling  for  the 
'lifter'  to  replace  a  stove-lid,  her  dress 
caught  fire.  In  an  agony  of  fright,  the 
unhappy  woman  rushed  to  the  door, 
meaning  to  reach  the  water  only  a  few 
rods  distant.  But  her  terror  robbed  her 
of  that  sense  of  direction  which  was 
her  feeble  substitute  for  sight.  She 
turned  to  the  right  as  she  passed  the 
threshold,  and  as  though  the  obsession 
of  twenty-five  years  had  mastered  her 
very  instinct,  she  ran  straight  toward 
the  house  in  the  five-acre  lot.  When 
within  a  few  yards  of  it  she  dropped. 


and  where  she  fell  she  perished,  before 
her  husband  and  sons,  working  in  their 
shop  close  by,  could  reach  her. 

Ill 

This  was  the  news  which  sent  Miss 
Jane  running  to  Aunt  Deborah's.  The 
rest  of  the  story,  which  came  to  me  bit 
by  bit  in  the  course  of  years,  I  have 
pieced  together  and  tell  as  best  I  can. 

It  was  a  month  after  that  tragic 
day  when  a  fisherman,  walking  early 
past  the  white  house  in  the  five-acre 
lot,  stopped  in  amazement.  The  doors 
and  windows  were  wide  open.  He  ap- 
proached and  looked  in.  The  house 
was  absolutely  bare.  Not  a  pot  or  pan 
or  stick  of  furniture  remained. 

Shortly  afterward  Mrs.  Simpson,  a 
neighbor  and  friend  of  the  Weatherbys, 
who  since  Julia's  death  had  agreed  to 
go  daily  to  Weatherby 's  house  and  set 
things  to  rights,  found  the  door  which 
led  from  the  kitchen  to  a  rear  ell  locked. 
She  tried  vainly  to  open  it,  and  then, 
going  out  of  doors,  made  an  attempt  to 
enter  by  a  back  window.  This,  too, 
was  locked  and  the  curtain  within 
drawn  tightly.  Surprised  and  uneasy, 
she  went  to  the  window  on  the  other 
side.  There  also  the  curtain  was  shut 
blankly  down.  Then  Mrs.  Simpson 
understood,  and,  returning  to  the 
kitchen,  got  dinner  as  usual.  At  noon, 
Weatherby  and  his  two  sons,  now  in 
the  middle  thirties,  returned  from  their 
work  and  sat  down  as  they  were  accus- 
tomed to  do.  Of  the  locked  ell  no 
question  was  asked  or  answered. 

Again  things  went  their  accustomed 
course.  Each  morning  Mrs.  Simpson 
came,  made  the  beds  and  cooked  the 
noonday  meal,  and  as  she  went  quietly 
about  her  work  she  could  hear  each 
day  from  beyond  the  thin  pine  door  the 
steps  of  another  woman  as  she  too 
made  her  house  tidy  and  cooked  her 
solitary  meal.  In  the  old  days,  Mrs. 
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Simpson  —  Joanna  Nicholson  she  was 
then  —  had  been  a  bosom  friend  of 
Barbara.  She  had  never  forgotten  her 
old  affection,  and  a  flood  of  it  welled  up 
in  her  freshly.  But  the  wall  of  silence 
was  between  them  now,  and  it  is  not 
the  birthright  of  a  New  Englander  to 
break  the  laws  of  habit. 

Without  question,  without  thought, 
it  seemed  to  the  neighbors,  the  sons 
accepted  the  new  order  of  the  house. 
While  this  strange  household  endured, 
they  heard  each  day  the  quiet  sounds 
in  the  back  room,  and  when  every  af- 
ternoon their  father  opened  and  closed 
behind  him  the  door  leading  to  the  ell, 
they  could  hear  the  low  voices  of  a 
man  and  woman  talking  together. 
But  that  was  all. 

Three  years  and  more  went  by. 
Then  one  evening  Stephen  Weatherby 
came  in  wet  and  cold.  A  chill  struck 
him,  and  before  many  hours  a  violent 
fever  supervened.  It  was  evident  that 
he  was  very  ill.  Then  the  locked  door 
was  opened  and  a  frail,  white-haired 
woman,  whose  pale  face  was  still  beau- 
tiful, with  lines  in  it  scarcely  deeper 
than  those  of  a  child  who  has  never 
seen  the  world,  came  forth.  Three  days 
and  nights  she  and  Mrs.  Simpson  sat 
on  either  side  of  the  sick-bed.  On  the 
fourth  day  Captain  Weatherby  died. 

It  was  evident  that,  however  Weath- 
erby's  thoughts  were  engaged,  he  had 
had  no  idea  of  death.  His  will,  dated 
nearly  thirty  years  before,  made  men- 
tion of  no  one  but  his  sons.  The  only 
money  available  for  Barbara's  support 
was  fifty  dollars  he  had  given  her  a 
few  weeks  before.  Her  world  had  been 
Stephen  alone  and  the  desire  that  none 
but  Stephen  should  look  upon  her  face. 
Of  money  she  knew  nothing.  She 
handed  her  fifty  dollars  to  Mrs.  Simp- 
son and  sat  down  to  wait. 

Out  of  her  own  scanty  resources  Mrs. 
Simpson,  who  was  as  charitable  a  soul 
as  ever  breathed,  sought  to  provide  for 


Barbara.  She  soon  made  an  arrange- 
ment with  an  old  and  childless  couple 
named  Tarbell,  who  lived  in  the  out- 
skirts of  the  village,  to  take  her  in  and 
give  her  board  on  reasonable  terms; 
but,  however  reasonable,  they  were 
not  a  burden  to  be  shouldered  long  by 
a  woman  who  found  it  hard  enough  to 
earn  her  daily  bread,  and  Mrs.  Simp- 
son obliged  to  find  help,  sought  coun- 
sel with  Mrs.  Thayer,  a  lady  who  for 
many  years  had  spent  her  summers  on 
the  Wellsport  shore.  This  Mrs.  Thayer 
happened  to  be  an  old  friend  of  mine, 
and  it  was  through  her  that  I  was 
privileged  to  contribute  from  time  to 
time  to  the  bare  necessities  of  Barbara 
Lovell's  support  and  to  shelter  her  from 
the  old  alms-house  at  Portland. 

So  for  a  season  Barbara  lived  on, 
protected  from  the  sight  of  the  little 
world  at  Wellsport,  sitting  from  morn- 
ing until  night  in  her  half-darkened 
room,  unless  she  was  helping  Mrs. 
Tarbell  with  her  simple  housework. 
And  then  it  happened  that  I  went 
abroad,  and  an  unlucky  coincidence, 
unknown  to  me,  took  Mrs.  Thayer 
across  the  water  in  the  same  year.  In 
our  absence,  the  bottom  of  Mrs.  Simp- 
son's shallow  purse  was  soon  reached. 
Very  reluctantly,  the  good  creature 
communicated  with  one  of  the  select- 
men, James  Wilson  by  name,  a  distant 
relative  of  Barbara.  To  her  anxious 
questioning,  there  was  but  one  answer. 
Barbara  Lovell  must  join  the  town's 
poor. 

The  rest  of  my  story  can  best  be  told, 
perhaps,  if  I  here  set  down  two  letters 
which  Mrs.  Thayer  soon  after  received 
from  Mrs.  Simpson. 

Dear  Mrs.  Thayer  (ran  the  first 
letter),  —  Barbara  has  gone.  No  one 
knows  where.  All  sorts  of  rumors  are 
afloat,  some  saying  that  it  is  a  case  of 
suicide  and  others  that  a  bottle  of 
poison  has  been  found.  But  nothing 
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certain  is  known.  Yesterday  James 
Wilson  had  notified  her  that  he  must 
take  her  to  Portland.  He  is  a  kind 
man,  and  knowing  how  strong  her  wish 
was  that  no  one  should  see  her  face, 
he  had  arranged  to  have  her  go  in  a 
covered  team.  They  agreed  upon  the 
hour,  and  she  allowed  that  there  was 
no  other  way  for  her. 

That  night  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tarbell 
heard  her  wind  her  clock  upstairs  and 
then  come  down  and  walk  to  and  fro  in 
front  of  the  house  as  she  was  accus- 
tomed to  do.  Then  they  fell  asleep. 

The  next  morning  Mrs.  Tarbell  saw 
by  the  pantry  that  Barbara  had  not 
eaten  any  breakfast.  So  she  fixed 
one  up  for  her  and  took  it  up  to  her  on 
a  tray.  Getting  no  answer  to  her 
knock  on  the  door,  she  opened  it  and 
found  that  the  bed  had  not  been  slept 
in  and  that  Barbara  was  gone.  She  at 
once  notified  the  selectman,  Mr.  Wil- 
son, and  he  came  and  told  me  about  it 
afterward.  She  went  out  without  her 
warm  shawl  I  had  knit  for  her,  and 
that  was  unusual,  for  she  was  easily 
chilled  and  always  threw  it  over  her. 
Mr.  Wilson  did  not  want  to  make  any 
regular  search  that  day,  thinking  that 
as  the  weather  was  warm  she  might 
hide  in  the  woods  somewhere  during 
the  daytime  and  come  back  or  go  to 
Stephen's  empty  house  after  dark. 

Last  night  some  of  the  villagers  start- 
ed to  look  for  her.  They  were  going  to 
and  fro  over  the  fields,  thus  effectually 
destroying  any  foot-prints  by  which  she 
might  have  been  traced.  One  fired  a 
pistol  to  fool  the  others.  The  men  and 
boys  were  shouting  to  each  other. 
Some  of  the  girls  who  knew  of  her  story 
were  crying.  I  could  think  of  nothing 
but  a  fox  hunt.  By  and  by  they  left 
off  and  went  home.  I  could  not  sleep 
at  all,  and  was  walking  to  and  fro  in 
my  room  much  disturbed,  for  I  knew 
how  much  she  had  dreaded  having  to 
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go  to  the  poor-house,  and  that  she  had 
said  she  had  rather  die  than  do  so. 
There  was  a  full  moon  and  everything 
was  as  clear  as  day.  Some  sailors 
were  on  board  of  a  coal  schooner  that 
was  anchored,  but  they  heard  and  saw 
nothing  of  her. 

To-morrow  Mr.  Wilson  is  going  to 
make  a  regular  search.  I  don't  feel 
like  writing  any  more  now,  but  will  let 
you  know  if  there  is  any  more  news. 

Two  days  later  came  another  letter 
which  read  as  follows:  — 

Dear  Mrs.  Thayer,  —  Barbara's 
body  was  found  this  morning  in  the 
south  bay.  Stephen's  oldest  son,  Jake, 
was  wading  out  to  his  skiff  early  this 
morning  when  he  trod  on  her  body 
where  it  lay  in  shallow  water  directly 
in  front  of  the  door  of  his  dead  father's 
house,  having  been  caught  in  the  eel- 
grass  there  and  held.  She  had  entered 
the  water  nearly  half  a  mile  farther  up 
the  shore.  She  had  tied  a  white  cloth 
about  her  face.  An  empty  chloroform 
bottle  has  been  found  where  she  waded 
in.  It  is  supposed  she  walked  into  the 
water,  then  inhaled  the  chloroform  till 
unconscious,  sank,  and  was  drowned. 
She  hoped,  doubtless,  that  the  current 
would  carry  her  body  out  to  the  sea 
and  that  no  one  would  ever  find  it,  but 
when  it  came  to  Weatherby's  empty 
house  the  eel-grass  caught  it,  and  it  lay 
there  for  Jake  to  find.  He  had  refused 
to  join  in  the  search,  and  coming  on 
the  body  as  he  did,  it  used  him  up  bad- 
ly. He  could  n't  breathe  rightly  for 
two  hours  afterward. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  curiosity 
among  the  people  here  to  see  her.  I  am 
glad  she  cannot  know  it.  I  long  to  hide 
her  and  shall  feel  better  when  she  is 
buried.  Please  tell  this  to  Mr.  Curtis. 
I  don't  feel  as  though  I  could  write 
about  it  again  just  now  and  he  will 
want  to  know. 


^lap  tha<rm^  mule,  of 
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I 

It  was  about  daylight  when  Lee  him- 
self left  his  camp  near  Amelia  Springs 
to  join  Longstreet,  then  well  on  his 
way  to  Rice's  Station,  nine  miles  west 
of  Burkeville.  Alexander,  Longstreet's 
chief  of  artillery,  and  a  man  of  cour- 
age, rare  spirit,  and  mild  bearing,  says 
that  the  troops  halted  for  a  short  rest 
just  before  dawn,  that  Longstreet  and 
his  staff  went  on  to  Rice's  Station;  and 
that  he  himself,  as  morning  was  break- 
ing, selected  a  line  of  battle  which  they 
were  to  occupy  on  arrival.  But,  as  will 
be  seen,  our  cavalry  struck  in  behind 
them,  and  only  a  part  of  Anderson's 
corps  immediately  in  their  rear,  and 
so  much  only  of  the  cavalry  as  was 
under  my  friends  Munford,  Rosser,  and 
the  young,  handsome,  joyous-hearted 
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Bearing,  ever  saw  Alexander's  line  of 
battle. 

Anderson  fell  in  behind  Longstreet 
with  the  forces  he  had  brought  up  on 
the  south  side  of  the  Appomattox,  Ma- 
hone  in  the  lead,  followed  by  Pickett, 
and  he  by  Bushrod  Johnson.  Ewell 
came  next,  with  Custis  Lee;  then  Ker- 
shaw, who  had  been  on  the  move  all 
night,  but  had  covered  eight  or  nine 
miles  only,  owing  to  the  congested  state 
of  the  road,  packed  with  their  own  and 
Anderson's  troops  and  trains,  and  ob- 
structed by  half-burned  and  abandon- 
ed wagons,  the  havoc  of  Davies's  raid. 
Bringing  up  the  rear  was  heroic  Gor- 
don, and  it  was  after  nine  o'clock  as 
he  rose  above  the  hill  west  of  Amelia 
Springs. 

Early  in  the  morning  there  was  a 
heavy  April  shower,  but  by  this  time. 


